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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Because we have had the good fortune to be able to publish some large 
and expensive bulletins this year we have been glad to omit a few numbers 
of the ZOONOOZ as of decidedly less important than the bulletins. 
This issue will therefore take the place of number 3, 4, and 5 of Volumn 
VI. Another and larger issue will be published at the end of the year. 

GORILLAS 

Our gorillas and the visit of Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson to the 
zoo merit an issue by themselves and the next issue will be devoted 
almost entirely to them. In this editorial therefore we will just mention 
that these gorillas are here as a joint gift of Miss Ellen B. Scripps and 
Mr. Robert P. Scripps who donated $14,000.00 for their purchase and to 
build their cage. Then the Johnsons cut the first quotation four thousand 
dollars which made the purchase possible. 

HOPI SNAKE DANCE 

Within the next two months will be published perhaps the most 
interesting bulletin that we have ever had the privilege of publishing. 
This is a description of the Hopi Snake Dance as seen and described by 
our Curator of Reptiles, L. M. Klauber, who visited the rites in company 
with his son Phillip last August. We feel that all of the members of the 
society will read this with the greatest pleasure and interest, and that you 
will be looking forward to receiving copies not only for yourselves but 
for some of your friends. We shall have to know as soon as possible 
how many extra copies you want so that we can have enough printed. 

EXPEDITIONS 

Captain G. Allan Hancock of Los Angeles and Santa Maria is taking 
the Zoological Society of San Diego and the California Academy of Sci¬ 
ences on an expedition down the Pacific Coast. It will leave on December 
3rd and will be gone from two to three months. We expect to collect 
animals along the southern coast of Mexico, Central America, Northern 
South America and adjacent islands, principally the Gallapagos. Except 
on the islands the specimens will be secured largely from natives and 
dealers, and will be limited to the rarer things which it is always difficult 
to secure in the local markets except at exorbitant prices. Karl Koch ot 
the zoo staff will take care of the bird and small mammal collection for 
the zoo. C. B. Perkins of Denver, formerly of San Diego and always 
of the zoo, will take special care of the reptile collecting for Mr. Klauber. 
While his interest is principally in reptiles Mr. Perkins is an all around 
naturalist and the zoo owes him gratitude for many interesting mammals 
and birds which he has collected personally. 
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WHY A ZOO? 

"Just what does the Zoological Garden offer the lover of nature that 
cannot be found in nature itself?” or "What good is a 200?” are frequent 
queries made to those engaged in such work by persons who have not 
made close contacts with the work. Most of the people who come to the 
200 in San Diego come, it is true, to be amused, some few to criticise, 
and most of the rest to acquire knowledge or information upon some 
creature or some phase of animal life that they are especially interested in. 
In spite of the objects of the visit it is safe to say that no one comes to 
the 200 who is not to a certain degree entertained and who does not add 
to his fund of natural history in some particular instance even unintention¬ 
ally. 

Persons watching the animals with little or no interest of a scientific 
nature will be heard to say, "Look at that. I never knew there was any¬ 
thing like that in the world,” or "Well, I never saw turtles eat lettuce 
or bananas before. I thought they always stayed in the water and ate 
meat.” The feed provided the birds, animals, and reptiles seems to 
furnish the greatest fund of new information. Most people look upon 
all wild animals except deer as carnivorous and are simply ama2ed at the 
amount of fruit, vegetables, and grain provided for the great majority of 
the captive creatures. Another false conception of many of the visitors 
to the 200 is to the quality of food animals require. Apparently they look 
upon all wild beasts as careless of their choice of food or as scavengers 
by choice. They are surprised at the quality of food given and more 
ama2ed as they watch the animals select the choicest morsels first, carefully 
peel their carrots and potatoes with their teeth and pick over their stale 
bread eating first the inside. 

All of these things can be learned from books but how much more 
impressive to acquire such facts from the observation of the living creature. 
Persons who have the opportunity of wide travel perhaps have the most 
real appreciation of a good 200 and usually visit 200s at every opportunity. 
Those who have had the chance to see and study birds and animals in the 
wild also enjoy greatly the closer study afforded by a 20ological collection 
to which they may return frequently for extensive observation and detailed 
study. But it is the great majority of persons who have no chance for 
extensive travel and only short vacations in which to get back to nature 
that the 20ological collection furnishes with most of the natural history 
they ever acquire from first hand observation. 

Lucky indeed the person who happens upon the rare sight of a snake 
changing its skin or a mother bird feeding her nestling in nature, but to 
observe such phenomena close at hand is an every day occurrence in a 
200. Parents will stand and solemnly tell their children that once in 
every year a snake sheds its skin, and that they must run from all snakes, 
and then read with ama2ement the information cards posted for their 
benefit. How often does the average individual even though he be a 
lover of the woods see the graceful movements of a water snake swimming 
through a clear pool or a beaver at work on a dam? How many persons 
believe that the tongue of a reptile is its fangs and dodge when they see 
the forked tongue dart from the mouth of a snake, expecting to have 
poison sprayed over them? 
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To the average person who comes to the 200 some of the simplest 
things in nature are the greatest mysteries largely because their information 
has chiefly been second hand or founded upon hurried or careless partial 
observation. A large zoological collection brings the animal creation to 
the city dweller and the practical uses to which it is put are legion. 
Schools, scientists, artists, advertisers, journalists, and agriculturists are 
recognizing and taking advantage of the opportunities to correlate their 
interests with the zoo until instead of being considered a luxurious and 
expensive form of entertainment they are classed with schools, laboratories, 
and farm bureaus by those who have the handling of public funds. 

The office of a zoological garden is an information bureau upon many 
questions, most of them earnest, serious, and sensible, but not all. The 
phone rings and the person on the line wants to speak to the director. 
''No thank you, no one else will do. Well, if she will be at liberty in 
a few minutes I’ll wait. Yes. Is this the manager? Well this is the 
Continental Loan and Security Office. Say, how long is the tail of a Hip¬ 
popotamus? Well, we had a bet on it and some of them bet it didn t 
have any tail and one of them said it was seventeen inches long.” Or, 
"Say we called up to see how long a giraffe’s tongue was. One of the 
fellows claims that it is twenty-five inches long and that the giraffe uses 
it like an anteater does its tongue.” or perhaps a frantic voice at the other 
end of the wire on the verge of tears exclaims, "Oh! send someone out to 
El Cajon right away. There is an owl in my back yard and it may kill 
my chickens.” 'Say, there is a polecat in my attic. How shall I get it 
out? Well, what is a zoo good for if you don’t come out after wild 
animals?” Again the earnest questioner will want to know if a great 
big striped black and white snake that darted into the shrubbery is 
poisonous and you explain that it is a king snake, not only harmless but 
highly beneficial, and you are met with the flat statement, "Well, all 
snakes look alike to me and I want you to come right out here and get it. 
I called the fire department and they said to call the zoo.” Another call, 
and this time a plaintive voice inquires, "Can you tell me what to do with 
our desert tortoise? We have had it three days and given it fish and flies 
and everything and it simply won’t eat.” You explain that they are 
vegetarians and a little lettuce or fruit or grass will be all the nourishment 
it needs, but your questioner responds with, "Why I know better. All 
turtles eat meat.” 

A most trying use to which the telephone of the zoo is put is by that 
would-be clever practical joker who after all these years has apparently 
just heard the joke of giving the zoo number to some innocent office girl 
with the request that her employer call that number and ask for Mr. Fox 
or Mrs. Camel. Not only is this silly jest practiced on all fools day when 
it requires the entire time of one office girl to answer the telephone, but 
by spurts all through the year some of these jokesters, forgetting that both 
of the innocent parties involved are probably extremely busy, leave the 
call at a dozen or more places in the course of one afternoon. Annoying 
at any time, it is especially disgusting when the party placing the call in 
good faith lacks the sense of humor necessary to laugh off the crude joke 
and berates the innocent clerk answering the telephone for placing such 
a ridiculous call or refuses to believe that it is anything but a bona fide 
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call asking over and over in louder and louder tones what is this number 
arid what is the matter and who in thunder left such a call if you did not. 

The zoo is also the repository of many castoff or troublesome pets. 
Many lovely birds and cunning monkeys are received in this way, but 
so many persons bring in pets with all kinds of restrictions attached to 
them and all sorts of instructions as to their care that if all of the em¬ 
ployees in the zoo had only that particular creature to care for it would 
be too small a force to carry out the rules laid down by the donor. In 
such cases it is the better part of discretion to insist that the owner take 
the pet home again as there are already too many on exhibition. But 
frequently persons bring their pet because they know it will have better 
care than they could give it. 

OUR FRIEND THE NAVY 

One of the most interesting collections of animals which has come into 
the zoo for a long time was that which arrived by way of the U. S. S. Vega 
on June 18 . This collection was interesting first because of the wide 
variety of animals and birds it contained but more because it had come 
to us unsolicited through the efforts of Lieutenant E. C. Spencer of the 
United States Navy, M. C., who had been for the past two years stationed 
at Nicaragua and who was looking about for something of interest for 
himself, his wife, and his little son to do during their enforced exile in 
the service of their country. According to Mrs. Spencer, who came up 
just before the shipment of animals was received, it was an interesting 
experience and did fill in a great deal of time that would otherwise have 
hung heavily on their hands. 

In the beginning, Lieutenant Spencer expected to send up just a few 
monkeys and birds, but the more he came intouch with the natives and 
the native life the more his collection grew in variety and interest. Some 
of the things were very easy to secure and comparatively easy to take carc- 
of but others were not, proving difficult prisoners and feeling called upon 
to wreck entirely the patio garden in which they were kept. Among those 
most difficult for the lieutenant to take care of were the Armadillos, who 
succeeded in getting out of every kind of crate or box in which they were 
imprisoned. In one night they could do as much damage in the garden 
as could a drove of wild pigs. Another animal which proved a difficult 
prisoner was the Tamandua or the Lesser Anteater. With his strong 
claws he could escape from any box or crate, in spite of his inoffensive 
and gentle appearance. The crate in which he came to the zoo testified 
to his strength and ingenuity in escaping. It was made of beautiful solid 
pieces of mahogany bound with steel with a hinged lid and the heaviest 
possible netting over every opening. In spite of these precautions the 
cargo officer of the Vega had been forced to nail more strips across the 
ventilators. It wasn’t so easy to secure proper food for this specimen, as 
he lives entirely upon insects in his outdoor life, and as Lieutenant 
Spencer was entirely new to this sort of thing it necessitated much cor¬ 
respondence either by radio or airmail between him and the zoo as to 
proper diet and care. 

One of the greatest difficulties Lieutenant Spencer encountered in 
securing these animals was in depending upon the promises of the natives 
and also upon their very limited knowledge of the identification of differ¬ 
ent specimens. They would promise him anything he wanted and either 
bring in something entirely different or fail to arrive altogether. 
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In spite of these difficulties in the several shipments sent up by Lieu¬ 
tenant Spencer a formidable list of animals and birds were acquired in¬ 
cluding several ibis, egrets and heron, some of them new to the collection, 
some of the stone curlew, many parrots, parrakeets and macaws, curassows, 
and some beautiful orioles. Among the animals were coatimondis, kink- 
ajoos, agoutis, deer, peccaries, monkeys, ocelot, mountain lions, and a 
small unnamed cat very like the ocelot except for its diminutive size. 

All of these shipments were brought up either on the U. S. S. Nitro 
or the U. S. S. Vega and the experiences of some of the officers in charge 
were as comical and interesting as those of the lieutenant and his wife. 
For instance, on one shipment they ran out of proper feed for the deer 
and the only thing which they had on board which would tempt those 
finical appetites was applesauce, so cans of applesauce were opened every 
day to provide sustenance for these dainty creatures. 

From the zoo standpoint these collections were always most interesting 
and were awaited with the keenest curiosity, for Lieutenant Spencer had 
to list a great many things by the names the natives called them. For 
instance, the agouti is called by the natives pesoti. The kinkajoo is known 
as the mica de noche, or ape of the night. All of the herons and ibis had 
Spanish names and the white-fronted parrot was not classified as a parrot 
at all but as a catorro. This made the problem of securing permits in ad¬ 
vance of the shipments rather a deep one and it was only on account of 
the good will of the Customs Department in San Diego and the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in Washington that these things were properly 
straightened out. The men in charge of permits were as eager to know 
what the creatures called by these weird names would be as were the 
officials and many times issued permits for something knowing only that 
it was an animal or a bird and not its exact identification. 



"Alms—for the love of Allah — Alms” 
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INTERESTING VISITORS 

Among the visitors to the Zoologica IGarden during the past few 
months there was none whom it was a greater pleasure to entertain than 
the Schwartz brothers of St. Louis. Both of these gentlemen are actively 
interested in the scientific development in St. Louis and had been attend¬ 
ing the scientists’ convention in Pasadena. Mr. Frank Schwartz had not 
visited the zoo since 1924 when the Amercian Association of Zoological 
Parks and Acquariums was organized here, and he was simply amazed not 
only at the development of the grounds and growth in the collection since 
that time, but at the remarkable condition of the animals. Mr. Schwartz 
was the father of the great zoo at St. Louis and has been one of the men 
most influential in keeping that zoo out of politics through the administra¬ 
tion of the Zoological Society as its controlling force. He has also taken 
a very active part in having the mill tax established in order that the funds 
for maintenance could not be arbitrarily removed by hostile politicians, 
should they obtain control of the city government. 

J. L. Buck, African importer specializing in monkeys, also visited the 
zoo during the month of May. Mr. Buck says that only in the wilds of 
Africa do you see baboons and monkeys which compare in size and natural 
coloring with the ones exhibited here. Many helpful hints in regard to 
feeding, habits and varieties of species were obtained from Mr. Buck. He 
has made more than ten trips into Africa and feels as much at home there 
as he does in New Jersey where his home is located. Mr. Buck was 
making his first tour of the United States largely in the interest of Mrs. 
Buck’s health. 

Mr. K. C. Beck dropped into the zoo unannounced one Saturday during 
July. He spent several hours studying the exhibit before coming to the 
office. Like many of the eastern zoo men, Mr. Beck has been under the 
impression that the local zoo was a highly advertised small collection and 
was amazed to find that it actually was one of the great zoos of the United 
States. He was especially interested because it is one of the zoos depend¬ 
ing largely upon its own resources, and he is at present interested in 
establishing such a zoo at Hutchinson, Kansas, where his animal station 
is located. 

PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP 

1. Membership entitles you, your family and your friends to free ad¬ 
mission to all exhibits of the Zoological Society. 

2. Membership entitles you to attend all meetings of the Zoological 
Society, and to have a voice in such meetings. 

3. Membership entitles you to hold office in the Society. 

4. Your membership in the Society helps to support the greatest single 
educational and recreational feature in the community. 

5. Your membership allows the Society to continue to grow and main¬ 
tain its place as one of the largest in the world *and the largest in 
the west. 

ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP $5.00 LIFE MEMBERSHIP $200.00 

SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP $25.00 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 50 CENTS 




















